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attitude and a greater adaptation to reality gradually bring about
abandonment of the infantile over-estimation of the parents, and the
pendulum begins to swing in the opposite direction: the parents are
now under-estimated. We have observed the strong urge to manifold
identifications characteristic of prepuberty. At that time these
identifications have the rather primitive character of playful imita-
tions; later, in early puberty, although still split by bi-sexuality, they
are consolidated to some extent in the relation to the girl friend.
Now, in adolescence, they achieve further unification or succumb
to an abnormal fate.

The emotions also utilize the mechanism of devaluation to loosen
the ties binding them to formerly loved objects and thus give a
rational motive to the adolescent's newly arisen aggressive hate
tendencies.

An interesting feature of this devaluation tendency, which deserves
some emphasis, is that actually it is not quite as serious as it seems to
be, for .once the dangers of puberty are overcome, adolescents often
resume loving the objects previously rejected, and may even be
proud of their own similarity to them. But if the devaluation
tendency is accompanied by a new and real motive, it can become a
serious threat to the young girl's emotional life and the development
of her ego ideal, and exert an unfavourable influence on her sub-
sequent destiny. During the attempt to rescue the ego ideal, the
place of the parents is taken for a while by other persons who answer
the requirements of the young better than the parents. Their ego
ideal is moulded and tested against their teachers, group leaders,
etc.; a part of the love that until then was given to the parents is for
a time transferred to these objects. As the adolescents grow more
mature, however, these newer objects too, are critically devaluated,
and their place is taken by an abstract ego ideal, the realization of
which is 'reserved for the future. The identifications with heroes,
leaders, etc., made in a group or ideologic movement are valuable,
but they cannot satisfy the need for a personal relation. Only such
a relation,, and not a substitute for it, can give the emotional life the
character of a real object relation.

The processes described here are prepared in prepuberty and
continued in early puberty. In discussing these phases we have
emphasized the necessity of individual emotional relations. Naturally,
the course of adolescence defends upon the preceding developments.
For this reason it will be useful, before trying to answer our question
as to the fate of the affective energy, to recall the process of matura-
tion that was discussed in the chapter on prepuberty. We showed